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MRS. GEORGE ARCHIBALD. 


A name which the general public, during the 
past four or five years, has more and more fre- 
quently encountered in the magazines and other 
leading periodicals of the day is that of Mrs. 
George Archibald, and the name is one that is 
always welcomed with delight, for, whatever be 
the nature of the article to which it is signed, 
be it a delicate bit of verse or a pleasant excur- 
sion into prose, it is always certain to show 
talent, and to bear the imprint of painstaking 
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and conscientious labor, the latter a merit by 
no means commonplace in these days of hasty, 
and too often faulty, composition. 

Mrs. Archibald, whose maiden name was 
Anna Campbell, was born in Elmira, N. Y., 
where, with the exception of four years of her 
childhood, spent in Ithaca, N. Y., she has al- 
ways lived, and where she has a multitude of 
sympathetic and admiring friends. She was 
left an orphan, dependent upon her own re- 
sources, at the age of fourteen. Though of 
slight physical strength, she took up the burden 
death had laid upon her shoulders, and bore it 
with energy and courage, and without com- 
plaining. She began teaching at the age of 
sixteen, completing her own education under 
private teachers, in the hours which she could 
snatch from her labors. She was a born teacher, 
enthusiastic, sympathetic, and magnetic, and 
her success was from the first emphatic and 
unquestioned. She taught for ten years, mar- 
rying at the end of that time George A Palmer, 
a well-to-do Elmira merchant. The fruits of 
this union, a most congenial and happy one, 
are two charming little girls, 
mother is devotedly attached. 

Mrs. Archibald began writing early. Her 
first poem, printed in an Ithaca, N. Y., jour- 
nal, was written when she was ten years old. 
At the age of twelve she wrote a political satire, 
which was popularly supposed to have been 
written by the editor of the journal to the 
columns of which it was contributed. Mrs. 
Archibald continued to print her poems at inter- 
vals under different signatures, changing her 
cognomen whenever she became identified- 
For some years before and for two years after 
her marriage she wrote absolutely nothing, bu 
in 1883 she began again, taking part of her hus 
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band’s name as a signature. At first her object 
was to divert her mind from grief at the loss of 
an only brother, and without thought of making 
the work serious or continuous, but the hearty 
welcome her efforts received from editors and 
the public encouraged her to continue. During 
the last six years she has contributed to Sv. 
Nicholas, Harper's Magazine, Fudge, Time, 
Northern Christian Advocate, Frank Leslie's 
LIilustrated Newspaper, THE WRITER, 
many other magazines and journals. 

Mrs. Archibald is at her best in stories for 
and about children, and her first book, a story 
for girls, called “The Summerville Prize,” will 
soon be issued from the press of Hunt & Eaton, 
of New York. Those who have had the pleas- 
ure of reading this story in manuscript have no 
doubt that it will receive an enthusiastic wel- 


and 


come from the bright young people for whom 
it isintended. Mrs. Archibald has a keen sense 
of the ludicrous and pathetic, and some of her 
society verse is not excelled by that of any other 
writer of the day. Fora number of years she 
has contributed to the Elmira Telegram a 
weekly article, a sort of week-day sermon, full 
of sound advice, plain, homely common-sense, 
and diverting sketches of character which 
cleverly illustrate her many-sided capabilities. 
All that she does, she does well; she allows 
nothing to leave her hands until she is satisfied 
that it is the best she can do, and she is her 
own most exacting critic. With continued 
health and added years, a wider and brighter 
career surely lies before her. 


Rufus R. Wilson. 
Ecmira, N. Y. 


DUPLICATING MANUSCRIPTS. 


The most successful and labor-saving plan 
for duplicating manuscripts, where only one 
copy is made, and you desire to retain for 
future reference a duplicate that is absolutely 
correct, is to use a letter-press copying book. 
I have used such a book for several years, and 
would not be without one now. 

The cost of an outfit is not great, and the 


time that is saved by using the press will pay 
for it many times over. 


In nearly all cities 
there are places where second-hand copying 
presses, size ten by twelve inches, ean be 
bought for three or four dollars, and new ones 
cost but little more. The book should be made 
of the best copying paper obtainable, and 
should contain about a thousand leaves. The 
index and fly leaves should be made of good, 
strong linen paper, otherwise before the book 
is filled the index will become much worn and 
shabby from constant handling. The best size 
for the book is the regular letter size, eight by 
ten inches. This will allow plenty of margin, 
when the copy is made, for editorial and other 


notes. The book, when bound neatly in half- 
leather, or all leather, with your name and the 
word “ Manuscripts ” on the side, and “ Vol. I.” 
on the back, will look respectable in any library. 
Cloth binding is cheaper than leather, and is 
quite serviceable. A cloth-bound book 
cost from four to six dollars. 

A safe rule for persons who have never used 
such a book is to have the thin paper damp 
when you make an impression, but free from 
blotches of water on the page here and there. 
All that is necessary to make a clear copy is to 
obtain a piece of “oil paper” the size of your 
book, and two pieces of blotting paper to 
match. Put the “oil paper,” with one blotter 
underneath, under the first page of your book, 
and apply water with a brush on the face of the 
page which lies upon the “oil paper.” Put the 
other blotter on the same side of the page, and 
force the press gently down. This will remove 
the surplus water and prevent blurring. Hold 
the copy or writing from which you wish to 
take an impression by the right upper corner 
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and the left lower corner, apply it squarely on 
the wet leaf, and return the book quickly to the 
press before the thin paper becomes dry. When 
the manuscript is in the book, force the press 
down hard. After the writing has been once 
laid on the wet page, do not remove it in case 
it is crooked, as that would blur the whole page. 
The writing must not be placed on the side to 
which the water was applied, but on the oppo- 
site side, or back, of the leaf. This is effected by 
turning the wet page toward the front of the 
book and laying the writing face downward 
upon it; then putting the “oil paper” and 
blotter over that, closing the book from the 
back, and putting itin the press front up. After 
a little practice, good copies can be made with- 
out the least trouble, but care should always be 
taken not to put on too much water, or allow 
the water to run down in the back of the book, 
and thereby loosen or rot the fastenings. 

Give your manuscript a title to enable you 
to enter it properly in the index. Then youcan 
always refer to it when you wish, and you will not 
interfere with the editor, who can give the article 
any title he pleases, if yours does not suit. A 
good idea, also, is to write on regular sheets of 
paper, or make your manuscript pages uniform 
in length and width, thus adding much to the 


good appearance of your book when it is com- 
plete. By copying everything you write in a 
book of this kind you have a valuable record, 
and the means of duplicating a lost manuscript 
at any time, by simply turning to the index and 
finding the article. There are no loose sheets 
to look after or to cover up your desk. 

If you use a typewriter and copy from that, 
of course, your book will appear to better ad- 
vantage, and you will be able to get more 
copies from one writing. My method is this, 
when I wish to send matter to several papers: 
I put on the typewriter a copying ribbon with 
one good sheet of paper next to it, and then 
five or six sheets of manifold tissue paper with 
a carbon sheet between each pair. This gives 
me eight copies from one writing. More than 
this can be done, but I do not think it is good 
for the typewriter to attempt so much. When 
connected with a news agency I have often 
made twelve and fourteen copies, but the last 
one or two would be rather hard on the com- 
positor. If you copy from the typewriter your 
book will be uniform, and if the narrow space- 
lines be used, the letter-press book will resem- 
ble, when it is full, a solid and well printed 
volume. 


New York, N.Y F. R. Campbell. 





THE OPENING SENTENCE. 


ina recent number of Scribner's Magazine 
three articles, two stories, and a description of 
Iceland open in this way: “It was late in 
May,” “ It was early June,” and “It was eleven 
o'clock of a cool June evening.” 

This breath of Spring from an October maga- 
zine may be simply due to chance, or it may 
serve to show the real difficulty of beginning 
an article, and the great ease and popularity of 
Starting out with the calendar. For it is cer- 
tainly difficult to open an article gracefully and 
forcibly. We may well believe that it has 
always been so, even for the old epic poets, who 


had only to invoke the proper Muse. But it is 
particularly hard under the present style of 
writing. 

The essayist of forty years ago enjoyed a 
freedom here which we know nothing of. In 
that day of leisurely reading, he could plunge in 
anywhere in the ocean of letters, provided he 
reached the firm ground of his subject before 
the end. Perhaps he apologized at length for 
writing at all, button-holing the “gentle and 
courteous reader” for a dozen pages. Many 
times he began with a poetical quotation, and 
drew his little moral therefrom. In any case, 
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he approached his subject cautiously, lounging 
slowly from one introduction to another, and 
only at last to the central idea itself. 

De Quincey did this, and at times, it must be 
confessed, was a little tiresome. Lowell does 
it, and always gracefully, for in his introduc- 
tions he has something to say. His essay on 
Lessing, for instance, has a page on Burns and his 
critics, four pages on German criticism, one on 
German style and language, one on German 
sentiment, and a half-page on German humor, 
all delightful, before he reaches even the 
biography he is reviewing, the real essay on 
Lessing beginning on the sixteenth page. 

But this playful trifling with the subject in 
hand is not in fashion to-day. Style runs to 
directness and compactness. It believes in 
beginning at the beginning, and holding fast to 
the end. The novel does not now devote a 
chapter to introduction and description, but at 
once brings on its characters in some striking 
situation, and leaves them to introduce them- 
selves. A book on agriculture does not find it 
necessary any more to epitomize first the 


sciences of geology and chemistry, but plunges 


at once into a discussion of crops and soils. 
Professor Bryce’s book on “ The American Com- 
monwealth ” does not go into an abstract discus- 
sion of political theories or a history of ancient 
and modern republics. It begins with this 
sentence, “* What do you think of our institu- 
tions?’ is the «uestion addressed to the Euro- 
pean traveller in the United States by every 
chance acquaintance.” 

The magazines, however, afford the best ex- 
amples of direct and forceful beginnings. With 
space so precious and editors so inexorable, 
there is no chance for verbosity. The nail 
must be hit on the head at once, and the master- 
hand aims to strike it a clean and well-directed 
first blow. In all the better articles the open- 
ing sentence will generally be found a_ short 
one, well-formed, and to the point at issue. An 
article on “ The Dramatic Outlook in America” 
begins: “The ‘decline of the drama’ isa 
phrase frequently used and rarely defined” ; 
one on “Woman in Early Ireland,” with: “ It 
has become the fashion to say that a civilization 
may be measured by the treatment it accords to 
woman”; “The Picturesque Quality of Hol- 


land”: “On many accounts Holland is most 
paintable ’; “ The Forests of North America”: 
“The history of mankind has been at all times 
much affected by the forest covering of the 
earth”; “Temperance Legislation”: ‘ More 
numerous than any other class in America in 
the present generation are the reformers” ; 
“The Paris Exposition”: “I think I had come 
abroad a little Exposition-proof”; “A Piece 
of Glass”: “A fragment of glass contains a 
wondrous wealth of curious history, of 
mysterious processes, of marvellous achieve- 
ments.” 

Or look at a late book, like Gladden’s * Applied 
Christianity.” The first three essays begin 
thus: On “Christianity and Wealth”: “The 
Christian economists are confronting a great pro- 
blem ”; on “Is Labor a Commodity ?”: “ That 
labor may be considered and treated as acom- , 
modity is beyond question ”; on “ The Strength 
and Weakness of Socialism”: “ The time has 
passed when socialism can be dismissed with 
curses, or threats, or sneers, or interjections of 
amazement.” 

When to this directness and brevity we add a 
touch of imagination, we have an opening at 
its best. As in these two by De Vogué, both 
on “Social Life in Russia”: “In order to 
understand the social structure of Russia, we 
must imagine to ourselves a Gothic cathedral ”’ ; 
and the other, “The late Petersburg sum- 
mer arrives with the suddenness of a thunder- 
clap”; or this, by Theodore Child, on the same 
subject, “ Wirballen is one of the doors through 
which the traveller is admitted to the Russian 
bird-cage.” 

Apologies are entirely antiquated. Even an 
apology by inference gives a feeling of distaste 
for what is to follow, as in “ The Original. Por- 
traits of Washington”: ‘ This may appear to 
many a trite subject to discuss at this compara- 
tively late date, and it is a trite subject.” 

A long sentence is permissible only when 
clear and perfectly formed. The reader, unfa- 
miliar with the subject, and especially with the 
writer’s mode of treatment, is much less able to 
grasp the meaning of an obscure first sentence 
than he is when fairly on his way. This 
one by Kennan on “The Russian Police ”’ is 
good: “There is probably no country in the 
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world where the police power occupies a wider 
field, plays a more important part, or touches the 
private personal life of the citizen at more points 
than it does in Russia.” Several bad examples 
may be noticed in the railway and electrical 
articles in Scribner's, written more by men 
of practical ability than by experienced 
writers. 

If the first sentence does not at once touch 
the real gist of the article, it must be one that 
can be rapidly turned to account. Thus Henry 
James writes on “ Our Artists in Europe”: “If 


there be nothing new under the sun, there are 
some things less old than others. The illustra- 
tion of books, and even more of magazines, may 
be said to have been born in our time.” 

These examples speak plainer than precept. 
They illustrate an important psychologic truth, 
the difficulty of suddenly launching an inactive 
mind on a new current of thought. To do this, 
begin with a sentence short, apt, direct, force- 
ful, and, if possible, striking and stimulating. 

Walter Gillette Bates. 


Prescott, Arizona. 





THE HUSBANDS OF LITERARY WOMEN. 


The day is gone by for cheap ridicule of the 
literary woman, her husband, and her house- 
keeping. 

The funny man of the press has moved on 
from these topics, as he moved, in turn, from 
the spring poet, the Chicago girl’s boot, and the 
young wife’s slack-baked bread — though, alas! 
the mother-in-law joke, like the poor, we have 
always with us ! 

The woman who writes has proved to our 
satisfaction that the brain competent to shape a 
story or a poem has also a capacity for affairs 
domestic or social. One of the best-organized 
households in the land is that of a woman whose 
pen, bringing her in a certain income, permits 
her to hire just the extra “ help” which lifts the 
burden of daily housework from weary shoulders, 
leaving her free to walk erect, and look out at 
life with eyes keen and fresh to catch its wider 
meanings. 

As toward her, so toward the husband the at- 
titude of the press and of society has changed. 
Hitherto he was regarded as a poor creature, the 
husband of Mrs. Thus-and-so. Now he is rather 
envied as the possessor of a helpmate with a 
practical, money-making gift. 

It is to her husband that the average writer 
looks for sympathy, criticism, practical advice 
in her work. A woman whose poems are read 


and sung in two hemispheres said to me some 
ten years ago: “O, I only write them. My 
husband attends to all the details of printing. 
He copies the poems in his clear hand, choose 
the magazine or publisher, and attends to the 
editorial correspondence.” Later in the same 
conversation she remarked: “ He has an unerr- 
ing instinct as to the fitness of a story or poem 
for this or that editor’s pages. When he says, 
‘This might suit the Century,’ ‘That is better 
fitted for the Atlantic,’ ‘Try Scribner's Maga- 
zine with that thing,’ ‘ Lippincott’s will use this,’ 
I never think of disputing his judgment.” And 
again: “I leave anything written during the day 
on his writing-table, he reads it after dinner, and 
says it restshim. Criticise? O, yes, a word or a 
phrase. I weigh every suggestion, and adopt 
only what I approve.” 

Another tells me: “My husband is my se- 
verest critic. He is merciless in his attacks on 
triteness, mediocrity, gush.” 

Said another: “ Mr. Blank says he represents 
the General Public! I try my stories or verses 
on him: I know by the effect whether the thing 
is calculated to succeed or to fail. I think in 
the stress of house cares and baby-tending I 
should have ceased to write but for the pride he 
takes in my work.” 

I could multiply instances indefinitely, but: 
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only to the same effect: the husband of the lit- 
erary woman is, in nine cases out of ten, the 
mainspring of her activity. The certainty of his 
cheer and sympathy is a spur to her to do her 
very best to deserve his praise. Without the 
atmosphere created by George Lewes we should 
hardly have had the perfected work of George 
Eliot. That certain books of George Sand re- 
flect the personality of the quasi-husband with 
whom she was living when each was written is 
proof that the feminine soul is quick to respond 
to sympathetic surroundings. Mrs. Browning’s 
later work shows not only the ripening effect of 
the rounded life of marriage upon genius, but the 
“freedom of a living creativeness” springing 
from the exquisite mental harmony of the poet 
husband and wife. 

Curiously enough, it is rarely the money-get- 
ting aspect of the literary gift which affects the 
husband of the woman who writes. Asa rule, 
he scorns the idea of doing inferior work for 
pay, under a pseudonym. ‘Let the pot-boilers 
alone !” he says, when, seduced by the ease with 
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which the lower grade of work can be flung off 
the pen and disposed of for comfortable shekels, 
the wife may be tempted to “ write down” for 
the class a shade below her usual readers. 
“ Don’t vitiate your style. The love of money is 
the root of all evil, in letters as in life. You can- 
not afford to do anything less than your very 
best. If you take my advice, you will not touch 
a pen again until some story or poem so haunts 
you that you can get no peace until the ghost is 
laid —on paper.” So the jaded brain is made to 
rest; Pegasus is turned out to grass, and only 
set to ploughing after some months of lying fal- 
low have left the soil in good condition for fresh 
seed. 

* All depends upon the choice,” says a 
tributor to THE WRITER, a statement to be 
heartily endorsed. But since the woman who 
writes is rarely unhappily mated, either she is 
more than others careful in her choice, or itis a 
superior article of man who has the wit to choose 
for helpmate a woman with brains. 

Alice Williams Brotherton. 


con- 
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“DONT’S” FOR YOUNG WRITERS. 


Don’t punctuate your manuscript with dashes 
in place of commas, semi-colons, and periods. 
A manuscript which is not worth the trouble of 
punctuating properly is not worth sending. If 
you don’t know how to use commas, semi- 
colons, and periods correctly, learn. 

Don’t spin out an involved sentence over a 
whole page. Shorten or divide the sentences, 
and see how much more direct and forcible 
they will be. If an editor kindly straightens, 
polishes, or condenses your English for you, 
don’t fly at him wrathfully with a charge of 
“ mutilating ” your copy. 

When your manuscript is bought and paid 
for, don’t importune the editor to mail gratui- 
tous copies of the publication to this, that, and 


the other address. The publisher has bought 
your goods; buy his, and send wherever you 
wish. 

If an article is declined, don’t send long 
letters beseeching or demanding the reasons, 
and asking all manner of criticisms, comments, 
and directions for future attempts. 
time and stamps. 

Don’t send directions that such and such 
words of your copy must be italicized. Every 
publication has its own standard of taste about 
such matters, and will probably adhere to it. 

If an article offered in summer, but suited only 
to the depth of midwinter, is accepted, to be used 
“when seasonable,” don’t begin in September 
writing letters to know if it has been published, 


Save your 
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when it will be published, and why and where- 
fore it has been deferred so long. 
In short, don’t make your correspondence so 


troublesome and exacting that your work won't 
be wanted on any terms. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. F. M. Fohnson. 





NEEDLESS WORDS. 


It is a painful thing for one who has given 
attention to the study of words, and weighed 
their true meanings, to find our language 
receiving into it new forms for which there is 
no need, and which owe their birth to igno- 
rance, and their retention to something worse. 
The first appearance of these nondescripts is 
generally in the local column of newspapers, 
and they are there because they have been 
used by persons who have been interviewed, or 
whose words have been reported. This is 
perfectly correct, so far as it goes; but when 
the occasion for such verbal exactitude has 
passed away, there is no need for its continu- 
ance in articles on subjects totally different 
from those which gave them birth. One of the 
causes which helps to their repetition is doubt- 
less a desire for something new. A new word 
or expression, if even it comes from the slums, 
has a piquancy and attractiveness about it 
which cause it to enliven the paragraph in 
which it appears, and to rouse the average 
reader from his plodding process over what 
may be otherwise a docile page. By this 
repeated thrusting under our eyes, day after 
day, of a new verbal form, be it ever so gro- 
tesque or incongruous, it ceases to bea stranger, 
and we become familiar with its presence. Our 
sensitive feelings are soon dulled and blunted, 
and we are not shocked by it, as at first; and if 
we are not exceedingly careful, we soon find 
ourselves using it colloquially, and then, un- 
knowingly, even in our own writings. This, 
perhaps, would not be brought about if the 
fault we deprecate was confined to the local 
column of newspapers, where we do not expect 
to find classic English; but it is not. It is a 
matter of no little regret that some of our 
leading newspapers, which profess to think for 


their readers, are not editorially exempt from 
this growing evil. Of such it must be said 
that their managers do not rise to the wish for 
lingual purity and propriety so eagerly desired 
by Bryant in the Evening Post. We all 
remember how, by his “index expurgatorius,” 
he sought to avoid having foisted on the 
language, or forced into it any word or phrase 
or any expression, which owed its origin to 
accident or ignorance, or by which the labors of 
our lexicographers or of our classic writers may 
have been hampered or rendered of no effect. 
Those editors who, unlike Bryant, write 
down to their readers, forgetting their high 
calling and honorable privilege, may argue that 
custom makes law in the use of words as well 
as in other things. But this does not mean 
bad custom, but good custom, based on learning, 
combined with wisdom. It is true, language 
grows. New facts, new thoughts, new things, 
are always bursting on the world, and these 
must have verbal representatives by which to 
address themselves to the ear dnd mind of man. 
But these new words should have the stamp of 
authority; should be formed on the needs 
which call them forth, and should be built up 
with grammatical and logical propriety. This 
is the case with new scientific words and terms, 
which, being intended to describe new inven- 
tions and discoveries, and being formed by 
scientific and learned men, are generally based 
on the older classic languages, defining with 
literal and verbal exactitude that for which 
they were designed, and nothing else. Custom, 
then, should not be stronger than knowledge 
and right, and whenever it has become so, 
editors who have aided to this end have low- 
ered their papers to the level of the ignorant. 
Another reason why the continued use of 
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these forms and words should be avoided is 
because of the strong element of slang there is 
in them. We hardly think any reputable writer 
will argue that some of the examples given 
further on are not pure slang, or that it is right 
that they should have been used. They seem, 
however, to forget that, when quotation marks 
are absent, they are themselves slangy, and 
that they make their papers slangy also. A 
man’s style is himself, and an editorial on 
moralistic subjects in the purest English in 
one column will not be a measure of the 
consistency of the editor if, on the next 
column, we read, “ What’s the matter with the 
violet as a national flower?” and “ What's the 
matter with the new arrangements?” used in 
tthe same way. Slang is slang, whoever utters 
it, and “a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump.” 

The following words are given as a few 
illustrations of the foregoing criticisms. Take 
the miserable word “ combine,” used as a noun 
and meaning “combination.” This word had 
its origin among the members of the Knights 
of Labor, and appears to have become as firmly 
fixed, for the reasons above given, as that other 
abortion from the purlieus of the prize-ring, 
and used in its verbal for.n, “downed.” This 
latter word has actually appeared in a religious 
paper in an argumentative article on cuneiform 
inscriptions. “Suspect,” used as a noun, is 
another, the origin of which we owe to the 
Anglo-Irish, for, although it has been used here, 


it had its birth across the water. But the 
American fruit raised on the same stalk is the 
form “suspicioned ” for the word “ suspected.” 
For this there is not the shadow of an excuse, 
as it has not even—to use a Hibernicism — 
the advantage of “additional shortness.” 
“ Dove,” for “dived,” is another word dear to 
youthful writers ignorant of the fact that there 
is no such verb. “ Boomed” has “boomed” 
all over the land. “Enthuse,” first smiled at, 
now causes no risible ripple. “ Burglarized” 
and “ suicided ” have become as firmly fixed in 
our Eastern newspapers as “hoodlum,” “high- 
binder,” and “ tenderfoot” are in our Western. 
These are all getting stronger and stronger 
every day, and three of them have lately 
appeared in editorial columns without quotation 
marks. Judging from these, we may soon 
expect to see “in the swim,” and even “in 
the soup” and “rushing the growler,” in 


the same department of our daily news- 
papers. 
The few illustrations above given come 


almost unbidden. Doubtless many more could 
be found, but the purpose of this article is not 
so much to present a list of the words whose 
use is condemned as to check the evil trend to 
vulgarity in speech and writing, and to excite 
in the youthful, and even in the older, reader a 
desire to use chaste and classic English, and to 
eschew slang and the outcome of the ignorant 
mind. 

M. F. Lobo. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 





A READER’S APPEAL TO WRITERS. 


It is with much diffidence that I address my- 
self to THE WRITER. Not being of the Lit- 
erary Guild, I cannot conjure in the name of 
experience, nor can I claim the hearing due 
‘from the courtesy of one member of a brother- 
hood to another. But, as I asked myself a 
moment ago, when I sat weighing my pen on 
my finger, uncertain whether to write, “ Are you 
mot among the constituents of these leaders of 





thought? should they not take counsel from 
time to time with the rank and file of their party? 
should they not feel the pulses of the nation? 
and do you not contribute your puny throb to 
that pulse?” Thus encouraged by an inward 
monitor, though still with infinite hesitation, I 
come with my petition. 

I wauld beg you, then, you who write for us 
to read, when you chance upon a fresh, effec- 
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tive word, a good turn of expression, a happy 
conceit, to strike hard with it once, and leave 
it. Do not hope that the novelty of its impres- 
sion will out-last even a second use. There is 
a band of carpenters at work outside on our 
porch. The first blow of their hammers in the 
morning awakens the household; by noon we 
have forgotten that they are here. On the other 
hand, do not let the fear lest the value of your 
“find” be overlooked betray you into repeti- 
tion. Those who have appreciated it will in- 
fallibly lose the keen edge of their appreciation ; 
and even with those who have not, the memory, 
at its recurrence, may possibly take a leap 
backward, and put the two together, with 
disapproval. 

Let me illustrate. I was reading aloud to a 
friend lately from that interesting “Life of 
Hamilton” in the American Statesmen Series. 
Before I had gone many pages, her comment 
was, “‘ Vague’ is that man’s favorite word.” 

I picked up a copy of the Forum the other 
day, and looked over one of its articles. In a 
certain sentence the writer, by an adjective, had 
added a very subtle touch of description to the 
picture he was drawing. I read on. Toward 
the end of the sketch the adjective occurred 


again, this time in a very usual and common- 
place connection; many another would have 
served quite as well. My mind, however, put 
its finger on it at once, and much of the bloom 
was gone from the first instance. And so | 
might go on. 

Of course, I do not speak of great life ideas. 
They tell us, those who know, that these must 
be rubbed in by constant and unresting iteration. 
The preacher of an evangel, even of this world, 
must preach, as the famous clergyman did, until 
the dullest face among his hearers brightens ; 
but the flowers of Rhetoric, the tricks of phrase, 
and metaphor, and illustration, ought surely to 
be varied. We do not want what I heard called 
yesterday “second-hand bouquets” of these. 
Do give them to us fresh, and do not try to 
water them up and keep them over for two or 
three occasions. 

O deluded penmen, do you not know that the 
very force and beauty of the way in which you 
say a thing, if such it has, rhake it impossible 
for you to say another thing in that same way 
without the borrowed plumes being recognized? 
Fine feathers are conspicuous. 


Harriet Spencer. 
Princeton, N. J. 


BLOCKING OUT POETRY. 


A ground-plan is a prime necessity in any 
kind of writing. There is no better habit for a 
young essayist to form than that of jotting down 
a skeleton outline of the essay that he is about 
to write. It is astonishing to see how much 
this simple plan will do toward rendering an 
essay clear and coherent. What might other- 
wise have been a confused, amorphous mass 
is made symmetrical and vertebrate ; and the 
reflex action, so to speak, of this symmetry has 
an excellent effect upon the writer’s mind in 
enabling him to think with more precision and 
force. 

A ground-plan is, of course, equally desirable 
in a work of fiction. Without it, few writers, if 
any, can be trusted to maintain a just propor- 


tion between the different parts of astory. A 
little preliminary plan, which need not fill a 
single page of note-paper, by showing the 
relative importance of the different scenes and 
descriptions in the story, would do much to 
prevent the writing of those ill-balanced, 
jumbled stories by which all of us must at some 
time have been distressed. 

But while the suggestion has frequently been 
made in regard to prose writing, I do not 
remember ever to have seen any advice which 
dwelt upon the equal or even greater importance 
of a ground-plan in poetry. Perhaps there will 
even be some who will feel indignant at the 
thought of approaching poetry in any such 
spirit. Poetry, they will say, should be as art- 
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less and unmechanical as a bird or a flower. 
But both bird and flower have most carefully- 
constructed frameworks, and their very grace- 
fulness and beauty depend upon the firmness 
and symmetry with which these frameworks 
are knit together. It is not necessary for the 
bird to wear his skeleton on the outside, 
but he must wear it somewhere. So a finished 
poem ought to seem easy and unpremeditated ; 
and these qualities will be most easily attained 
by constructing a careful and well-considered 
skeleton. 

I am not, of course, writing for the instruc- 
tion of heaven-born poets, who may best take 
counsel of their own genius. But from what 
we hear ofthe methods of the great poets, I 
fancy that they are not exempt from the vulgar 
trials of their lesser brethren. There may be 

poems that come as easily and naturally as the 
palace that Milton describes, which 


** Rose like an exhalation ”’ ; 


but most poetical effusions that possess value 
are the fruit of much more conscious effort. 
We read that Moore sometimes spent a whole 
day in quest of the word that he wanted; Gray 


kept his poems for long years, and polished 
them lovingly; Tennyson has spent infinite 
labor upon his most graceful lyrics and songs. 
So that those who only write verses occasionally 
and who do not pretend to write as well as 
Gray or Tennyson need feel no shame if their 
work requires all the adventitious aids that can 
be afforded. I do not know whether any of the 
famous poets ever used the method which I com- 
mend; but I see no reason why it would not 
have been of great use to them. 

A poem usually comes by a single inspira- 
tion, presenting itself to the author’s mind as a 
completed whole. The difficulties that present 
themselves when one attempts to write it out 
are those of detail, chiefly those of metre and 
rhyme. Dr. Holmes says that he can /fee/ 
all the rhymes for any given word as soon as the 
word is mentioned. To a certain extent, all 
writers find this true; but to a mournfully great 
extent they find the opposite true. They have 
one excellent and desirable word to rhyme to, 
but do what they will, it will show no “elective 
affinity” for any other word in the language. 





There comes a painful pause in the writing of 
the poem, during which one’s inspiration grows 
cold, his grasp on the poem as a whole becomes 
relaxed, and, perhaps, there is a deadlock for 
hours, or days, or weeks. 

Now, the plan which I suggest is that when 
the inspiration comes the writer sit down at 
once, and dash off the poem as he conceived it, 
without making any particular effort in the 
direction of metre or rhyme, only taking care 
that, as far as possible, each stanza and each 
line shall contain the idea or ideas which it will 
ultimately contain. This method will do much 
to prevent that lumpiness often observable in 
poems in which, perhaps, the first stanza con- 
tains but one feeble idea, watered to make it fill 
the standard, because the rhymes happened to 
come so, and the second contains so many ideas 
that the effect is harsh and obscure. 

Block out your verses first into intelligent 
arrangements of the ideas. Then grapple the 
difficulties of execution separately. By this 
method you are wholly at your ease, and the 
sweep and rush of your inspiration is not 
blockaded by a balky rhyme. You can spend 
as much time as you please over each line, be- 
cause the poem as a whole is not still struggling 
to be born. If you feel like spendinga week 
in quest of a rhyme for “ babe ” or “ frivolous,” 
the poem will be none the worse for the delay. 

Examples are the best teachers. I have 
before me, as I write, the first draft of Long- 
fellow’s “ Excelsior,” written on the back of a 
letter from Charles Sumner notifying the poet 
that he has sent him a basket of champagne. 
We are told that Longfellow’s eye was caught 
by the single word “excelsior” on an old scrap 
of newspaper. Instantly his imagination took 
fire, and the poem presented itself to him as 
the story of a noble youth who should take that 
word for his motto, and struggling ever higher, 
undeterred by dangers or temptations, should 
at last attain to the highest. Longfellow felt in 
his pocket for a piece of paper on which to 
transcribe the idea, and finding nothing but the 
letter from Sumner, he utilized the back of 
that. The page is interesting as showing some 
of the famous poet's methods. It is dated 
“September 28, 1841, half past-three morning. 
Now to bed.” There are numerous alterations 
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and erasures, which it would not be feasible to 
reproduce typographically. If no changes at 
all had been made, the poem would have read 
as follows :— 


The shades of night were falling fast, 

When through an Alpine village pass’d 

A youth who, as the peasant sung, 

Responded in an unknown tongue, 
Excelsior. 


His brow was sad; but underneath 

Flashed like a falchion from its sheath 

His steel-blue eye [ cancelled } ; 

And like a silver clarion rung 

His sweet voice in an unknown tongue, 
Excelsior. 


In humble homes he saw the light 

Of household fires shine clear and bright, 

And far o’erhead the glaciers shone. 

His lips breath’d with a stifled groan, 
Excelsior. 


“* Try not the pass! ’’ the old man said ; 
“* Dark lowers the tempest overhead ; 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide.”’ 
And clear that youthful voice replied, 
Excelsior. 


“*O rest thee here! ’’ the maiden said ; 
“* Lay on my breast thy weary head.”’ 
A tear was in his pale, blue eye, 
But still he answered with a sigh, 
Excelsior. 


“* Beware the withered pine-tree’s branch, 
Beware the falling avalanche! ”’ 
But to the peasant’s last Good Night 
A voice replied far up the height, 
Excelsior. 


At break of day, as heavenward 

The pious monks of Saint Bernard 

Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the frosty air, 
Excelsior. 


The pious monks of Saint Bernard 

In haste the convent’s gate unbarr'd, 

And heard amid the falling snow 

More faint that smother’d voice of woe, 
Excelsior. 

And guided by the faithful hound, 

A frozen, lifeless corse they found, 

Still grasping in his hand of ice 

The banner with the.strange device, 
Excelsior. 


There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. 
His lips had caught the dawn of day [ cancelled |, 
And from the deep sky, faint and far, 
That voice dropp’d like a falling star, 
Excelsior ! 


The two chief faults of construction in this 
version are that the fourth and fifth stanzas 


ought to change places. and that the seventh 
and eighth are too prolix, and should be con- 
densed into one. This second fault Longfellow 
remedied; but the first is still uncorrected. I 
repeat that I am not writing for the benefit of 
poets like Longfellow. I merely suggest that 
a preliminary blocking-out would have avoided 
these faults, as well as many others into which 
a poet less gifted than Longfellow would have 
been betrayed. 

According to the method that I have suggested, 
the poet would have blocked out his work sys- 
tematically. The central idea has presented 
itselftohim. He perceives at once that it will na- 
turally make a short lyric of six or eight stanzas. 
Probably a moment’s thought suggests some 
lively, appropriate metre that would be suitable 
to the idea. Then he writes out at once all the 
ideas of the poem, taking care to preserve their 
just proportions, and jotting down such rhymes 
or poetical words or phrases as occur to him. 
Perhaps he produces something like this : — 


The evening shades were falling fast, 

When through an Alpine village pass’d 

A youth who amid the storm and cold 

A banner with the strange inscription, 
Excelsior. 


His face was resolute, and his eye 

Flashed like a scimetar, 

And loud his clarion voice rang out 

With that word in an unknown tongue, 
Excelsior. 


When the whole poem has been writen out 
thus, each stanza should be taken up in turn 
and then each line. Of course, a gifted writer 
will produce many complete lines and excellent 
rhymes even in the first draft. My only sug- 
gestion is that he block out the. ideas without 
attending to the details, making the rhyme and 
metre as good as he can without interrupting 
the flow of his inspiration. I think that the 
idea will commend itself to those who consider 
it carefully. The poem preserves its outline 
as it was conceived, and is not pulled all out of 
shape by premature reachings afterrhyme. And 
by making rhyme the last thing, the poem will 
escape the reproach, often but too just, of sacri- 
ficing sense to sound, idea to form. 


A.M. Cummings. 


AMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Does your subscription expire with this num- 
ber? If so, will you not send in your renewal 
order at once? 


Many improvements in THE WRITER for 1890 
have been planned. Subscribers will be made 
to realize that the magazine is growing steadily 
from month to month. 


A new department, under the heading, “ The 
Use and Misuse of Words,” is opened in this 
month’s WRITER. Opportunity is offered in it 
for brief discussions of questions of grammar 
and rhetoric which may be of practical use. 
Correspondents are requested not to indulge in 
hair-splitting, and to be always practical and 


brief. 
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Friends of THE WRITER may aid in extend- 
ing its circulation and influence by sending to 
the publisher the names of literary friends. 


It is most desirable that every subscriber for: 
THE WRITER shall become a subscriber for 
THE AUTHOR as well. The two magazines are 
so closely connected that those who subscribe 
for both practically get a semi-monthly maga- 
zine covering every department of literary work. 


Those who desire to renew their subscriptions 
for THE WRITER will much oblige the publisher 
by sending in their renewal orders as soon as 
convenient before the expiration of their present 
subscriptions. This will obviate the delay at- 
tendant upon re-entering names and mailing 
back numbers. 


A great many subscriptions for THE WRITER 
expire this month. The publisher hopes that 
subscribers will be prompt in their renewals. 
Under the cash plan of dealing with subscrip- 
tions, which was adopted last March, names are 
taken from the list immediately when subscrip- 
tions expire, unless an order for renewal is _re- 
ceived. It is hoped that the number of names 
dropped before the January WRITER is issued 
may be very small. 


This number of THE WRITER closes the third 
volume. A title-page and full index for the 
volume will be sent to subscribers with the 
January number. The bound volumes of THE 
WRITER for 1889, uniform in style with the 
bound volumes for 1887 and 1888, will be ready 
for delivery about December 15. Until 
January 1 orders will be received for the three 
bound volumes and a subscription for THE 
WRITER for 1890, for five dollars. 


The editor of Zhe Locomotive justly thinks 
that it was hardly right to include his paper in 
the list published in THE WriTER under the 
heading “ Coyote Journalism.” The Locomotive 
is a handsomely-printed monthly, published at 
Hartford, Conn., and devoted to subjects con- 


nected with steam-boilers and their use. It is 
ably edited, prints many articles of scientific 
value, and has a circulation of 19,600 copiés, 
regarding which its editor frankly says: “ There 





is no incentive for us to lie about that, for we 
don’t take any advertising.” 


Suggestions for the improvement of THE 
WRITER are always welcome, and will always 
be carefully considered. 


The phrase, “a myth-like Cassio wooden leg,” 
on page 245 of the November WRITER, was a 
compositor’s interpretation of “a myth, like 
Cassio’s wooden leg.” 


THE AUTHOR FOR NOVEMBER. 


THE AUTHOR for November 15 contains: 
“ Peculiarities of Genius,” by D. R. Campbell ; 
“The Future of Fiction,” by Edgar Saltus; 
“Correspondents of Authors,” by William 
Black; “Why That Manuscript Came Back,” 
by Wolstan Dixey; “ Lunch with Dr. Holmes,” 
by George Newell Lovejoy; “A Call upon 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife,’” by Estelle Mendell; 
Editorial; ‘ Queries ” ; “ Personal Gossip about 
Writers” ; and “ Literary News and?Notes.” The 
writers about whom “ Personal Gossip” is given 
are Paul B. Du Chaillu, “ The Duchess,” Amelia 
B. Edwards, Will N. Harben, “ Ouida,” Patience 
Stapleton, and Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


A BOON TO AUTHORS. 


Successful writers have always been beseeched 
by beginners for letters of counsel and criticism, 
and they have generally responded with notable 
courtesy to the demands made upon their kind- 
ness and their time. That the establishment of 
The Writer’s Literary Bureau has afforded re- 
lief from this labor of charity many evidences 
have been observed. Young writers have turned 
to older writers for advice only because they 
did not know where else advice could be ob- 
tained. Now that the Literary Bureau, which 
makes a business of helping inexperienced 
writers, has been established, and has shown it- 
self worthy of confidence, authors who have won 
success find it convenient to refer to it appli- 
cants for advice concerning their literary work. 
In one mail, not long ago, the manager of the 
Bureau received these two letters, and many 
like them have been received from time to 
time : — 
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Bryn Mawek, Pa., Sept. 4. 
Have you a circular, similar to your page 
If so, I wish you would send me a handiul of 
it. Ihave occasion — frequently —to refer people to you, and 
the circular would save me a barrel of ink between this morning 
andthe millennium. I'll see you at the millennium, and hand 
you the price of the ink. 


Dear W. L. B.: 
in Tus Writer? 


Yours, in hope of it, 
Rosert J. Burpette. 
St. ALBANs, 349 West 58TH St., N. Y., Sept. 6, 1889. 

Epitor Writer: I am constantly overrun by amateur 
authors who send me their MSS. to read. Of course, I 
cannot read one-tenth of those sent me. I have, during the 
last year, referred a dozen of these literary aspirants to your 
paper, as I knew you did that work. 

If you have any slips advertising your paper and giving its ad- 
dress, I should be glad to receive a few to enclose to such 
authors as address me in future. One lady I know to whom I 
referred your paper has solda story through you since. I am 
never able to recall your box when writing these hurried letters, 
and usually tell them to subscribe through Brentano. If you 
will provide me with some sort of slip to enclose, it will oblige 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Editors and publishers, too, now constantly 
refer writers to the Literary Bureau. It is 
manifest not only that the Bureau is doing a use- 
ful work, but that it is proving itself of real ser- 
vice to successful writers in a way that was not 
anticipated by its managers when the plan of the 
enterprise was first considered. 





> 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ]} 


How do editors prefer to have writers do up 
manuscript which must be sent by mail? I 
refer especially to articles containing from 3,000 
to 5,000 words. M. M. 


{ The sheets of manuscript should never be 
folded separately, but should always be laid in 
proper order for reading by the editor, and, if 
they are folded at all, should be folded all to- 
gether. Rolled manuscripts are an abomination, 
but editors have no objection to folded manu- 
scripts. Ifamanuscript comprises but few sheets, 
it is generally better to fold it, and send it in 
a small envelope. If it contains enough sheets 
to make it bulky when folded, the author had 
better send it flat, in a stout manila envelope 
a little larger than the manuscript. A thick 
manuscript, like that of a book, had better be 
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enclosed between two stout pieces of cardboard, 
cut the size of the paper, and tied up in stout 
manila paper. Book manuscripts may often be 
sent more cheaply by express than by mail, and 
if they are sent by express, the author may get 
a receipt for the parcel, which will secure him 
against loss. — W. H. H. ] 

(1.) Supposing literary work to be divided 
into these classes: regular, juvenile, prose, 
verse ; and supposing a writer to be capable in 
any of these directions, in which department 
would he be apt to find the best market and the 
best pay? 

(2.) Supposing the periodicals to be divided 
into first and second class, what is the answer 
to the same question? If the balance is in 
favor of mediocrity, the first class would seem 
the more promising ; but, on the contrary, is the 
demand so large ? 

(3.) Is it best when offering manuscripts to 
affix a price, or not? Is there any regular rate 
of pay for verse, as there is for prose? 

(4-)° Is there not a fair chance of getting a 
moderate income through literature, in spite of 
overstocked magazines and papers? E. G. B. 


[(1-) Supposing the literary field to be 

divided in the way suggested, regular work pays 
better than juvenile, and prose better than 
verse ; verse, in fact, does not pay at all, as a 
ule, for the reason that so much good matter 
is contributed by people who do not expect or 
ask for pay. The writer who can do all kinds 
of work well, however, should try todo all kinds, 
and not confine himself to any special depart- 
ment. 

(2.) The first-class periodicals pay best, both 
in money and in reputation, but the competition 
is so great that the author who contributes 
almost wholly to second-class periodicals is 
likely to get as much profit as the one who 
takes the other class. A writer’s chance of 
getting into a good weekly paper is at least four 
times as great as his chance of getting into one 
of the first-class monthlies, but the monthly 
might pay him four times as much as the weekly 
for the same article. Probably the best plan to 
pursue is to aim high, and come down gradually 
as necessity compels. In other words, if a writer 
thinks he has an article good enough for the 
Century, let him submit it to the Cenéury, and if 
it is rejected, send it to the next best periodical, 
and keep on sending it until it is accepted some- 
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where. The chances are that an article that a 
writer with ordinary common-sense thinks is 
good enough for the Century will be good 
enough for some other periodical of lower, but 
not the lowest, grade. Even the best writers 
do not disdain to appear in the lesser periodi- 
cals. 

(3-) Itis better for an unknown writer not 
to fix a price upon his contribution. Famous 
authors may dictate their own terms. Papers 
that pay for verse usually pay from three dol- 
lars to five dollars for a poem; some poets, of 
course, get much higher prices for their work. 

(4.) If there were not a fair chance of mak- 


ing literature pay, so many people would not 
be depending upon literature for a living. The 
experience of The Writer’s Literary Bureau has 
proven that a market can readily be found for 
any manuscript that contains ideas, or facts, 
written up in an interesting way. — wW. H. H. } 


How can one, who has been fora year a 
weekly correspondent of a county paper, also 
of a more distant paper, secure a position as 
reporter on a city daily? Cc. C. H. 

[ The only way for anybody to secure a posi- 
tion as reporter on a city daily is to make appli- 
cation personally or by letter to the managing 
editor, at the same time describing the experi- 
ence he has had. If the applicant can accom- 
pany his application by a well-written article, 
adapted for the paper the staff of which he 
would like to join, his chance of success will be 
greatly increased. — w. H. H. ] 


If, in writing a story, I introduce epistolary 
correspondence, in what kind of type should the 
letters be set to render them readily distinguish- 
able from the rest of the story? And what sign 
can I use to suggest the use of that type to the 
printer? Compositors are sometimes careless 
about changing type, you know, as to do so is 
some extra trouble to them. C. B. M. 

[ The rule is to set letters quoted in an arti- 
cle or a story in type smaller than that used in 
the body of the article. In typewriter copy the 
change may be indicated by writing the quoted 
letters with narrow spacing between the lines, 
wide spacing being elsewhere used. In ordinary 
manuscript a similar distinction may be made 
by writing the quoted matter more closely then 
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the rest. The best way, however, is to write 
on the margin at the beginning of the quoted 
paragraphs the name of the smaller type in 
which it is to be set, remembering to write the 
name of the larger type, used in the body of the 
story, at the beginning of the paragraph next 
following the quotation. If a writer does not 
know what type is to be used in printing his ar- 
ticle, he may write “smaller type ” and “larger 
type,” and so serve his purpose as well as 
by writing “bourgeois” and “nonpareil.” 


— W.H.H. | 
e ———_—__—_ 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THz Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 500 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. ] 


“Last” and “ Latest.””— The people who 
write, “ Please send me a copy of the last issue 
of THE WRITER,” disturb the publisher’s peace 
of mind. He is always glad to send a copy of 
the latest issue of the magazine to any one who 
sends its price, but he sincerely hopes that he 
will not be able to send a copy of the last issue 


for many years to come. W. H. H. 
Boston, Mass. 


“So That ” for “If.” — The example which I 
cited from Shakespeare’s “ Sonnets” to illus- 
trate the use of “so that” in the sense of “if” 
was adduced inadvertently, as “the intelligent 
reader” must have noticed, the “that” as there 
used being a pronominal adjective, and the 
alleged example being, therefore, no example at 


all. Cc. W. LEWIS. 
Boston, Mass. 


“ Funeral Exercises.” — A correspondent in 
writing an obituary uses the phrase “funeral 


exercises.” Is n’t “exercises” good? F. B. 
New York, N. Y. 


“Joined Together.” — Why will writers use 
such expressions as “joined together,” “met 
together,” and “assembled together.” If “as- 
sembled ” has the meaning dictionary men give 
it, viz., “to bring together,” then the members 
of a convention or any other body could not well 
assemble apart, except as Brother Gardner oc- 
casionally gives ordersin the “ Lime Kiln Club.” 
The convention assembled, the delegates met? 


the conferznce convened: which necessarily 
implies that the members of these organizations 
came together. 

SoutH WILtramsporT, Penn. 


W. G. T. 


Some Newspaper Phrases. — | want to utter 
an emphatic protest against the cheap, and in 
every way reprehensible, phrase, “a knight of 
the grip,” or of the razor, or milk-pail, as the case 
may be. In the same category I would place 
“ conspicuous by their absence” and “ failed to 
materialize.” These phrases should be relegated 
to the darkest oblivion, following the “ dull, sick- 
eningthud.” “Kill” them! Again, how many 
writers using the word “humanitarian” know 
the precise definition according to Webster and 
the first definition given by Worcester ? 

W. C. F. 

Cuicaco, Ill. 

“More Exact.’”’— I have a friend who is very 
much annoyed by the use of such expressions 
as “more clearly,” “more exact,” “more accu- 
rate,” “more perfect,” and a hundred others of 
the same nature of which any one can readily 
think. It is, of course, true that, had we a defi- 
nite idea of “ perfection,” as we have of geomet- 
rical forms, the comparison of the adjective 
would mean nothing. As it is, however, it seems 
to me that such comparisons convey meanings 
which we could otherwise express only by the 
use of painful and awkward circumlocutions. 
We find, too, these adjectives compared by the 
masters of English in all periods. Is it right to 
use them so, or not? Cc. ¥. B 

PRINCEVILLE, IIl. 


—""“—- 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1883. 
The relations between authors and publish- 

ers are clearly and simply explained in this 
book, which’ also describes the methods and 
processes of book publishing, and gives a great 
deal of information about terms of publication, 
copyright matters, and other things in which 
authors generally are interested. 


96 pp. $1.00. New York: G. 


Tue Mitver’s DauGcuter. By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated. 
Cloth, in box, $3.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1890. 

One of the handsomest of holiday books is 
this edition of Tennyson’s famous poem. The 
illustrations are by H. Winthrop Pierce, Ed- 
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ward H. Garrett, Harry Fenn, J. Appleton Brown, 
and J. D. Woodward, and the original drawings 
have been reproduced by the best engravers’ 
skill. The pictures really illustrate the poem, 
and their delicacy and artistic value make the 
book one to be prized by its possessors. The 
text is clearly and carefully printed on fine plate 
paper, and the book is handsomely bound. It 
will make a most attractive Christmas gift. 


Cloth. 
1880. 


Lucite. By Owen Meredith. Illustrated. 420 pp. 

$1.50. New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. 

Meredith’s famous poem is reprinted in a 
beautiful vignette edition, tastefully bound in 
cloth,with a unique design in gilt,which gives the 
book an exceedingly rich appearance. Inside 
the covers paper, illustrations, and letter-press 
will all satisfy the book-lover. The illustrations 
number more than one hundred, from designs 
by Frank M. Gregory, some of them full-page 
plates. They are fully in keeping with the 
spirit of the poem, and they have been skilfully 
reproduced. The volume must be counted 
among the most attractive of the gift-books of 
the year. 


Goop Tuincs or Lire 
New York : 
Those who are accustomed to the good things 
of life will find themselves pictured in this collec- 
tion, with all their follies and foibles happily 
satirized, and their virtues and attractive quali- 
ties not overlooked. Z7/e is generally recog- 
nized as the most refined of the humorous 
papers, and its wit and satire are never coarse 
and degrading. The pictures which are col- 
lected in this volume are the best that have 
appeared in the paper during the year, and they 
make a most attractive and amusing book. 


Cloth, $2.50 
1889. 


Sixth Series. 64 pp. 
Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. 


Tue LANpscare CALENDAR. 
A. Stokes & Brother. 1890. 


Tue Star SPpANGLeD Banner. 
trated. $1.50. 
1889. 

Tue Sunter Carenpar. By Mrs. J. Pauline Sunter. 50 
cents. New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. 1890. 
These three publications are of especial inter- 

est in the holiday season, and there can be no 

doubt that “= will find a place on many Christ- 
mas trees. They are all tastefully gotten up, 
being printed in colors and monotints on fine 
aper, and daintily and attractively bound. The 
illustrations of “ The Star-Spangled Banner” 
include varied views of American scenery, and 
the music of the national song is given at the 
end. The “Landscape Calendar” combines 
the tables of the months with American land- 
scape views, in monotints and colors, and its 

twelve rough-edged leaflets are fastened with a 

knot of ribbon. The “Sunter Calendar,” 

though smaller, is exquisitely designed, and in 
execution is the daintiest of the three. 


$1.50. New York: Frederick 


By Francis Scot Key. Illus- 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. 


History OF THE Unitrep STATES OF AMERICA DURING THE 
Fixst ADMINISTRATION OF THOMAS JarreRsSON. By Henry 
Adams. Vol. I. 466pp. Vol. II. 456 pp. Cloth, $4.00. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1889. 

These two well-made volumes begin what 
promises to be a most important historical work. 
Their author is the great grandson of John 
Adams, the grandson of John Quincy Adams, 
and the son of Charles Francis Adams, whose 
private secretary he was while the father was 
Minister to the Court of St. James. With such 
anancestry, and with the experience which he has 
had, Mr. Adams is well equipped for historical 
work, and these two volumes show that he pos- 
sesses other important qualifications for the task 
of an historian. His review of the first term of 
Jefferson’s administration is much more than a 
survey of the political history of the time. Itis 
a well-drawn picture of the United States as the 
actually were during the period which is covered, 
and the manners, morals, customs, and personal 
characteristics of the people are accurately and 
entertainingly described. So successfully has 
Mr. Adams performed his task that the contin- 
uation of his work will be expected with the 
keenest interest. 


Tue Unitep States: Its History and Constitution. By Alex- 
ander Johnston. 286 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1889. 

Professor Johnston’s admirable sketch of the 
history of the United States is reprinted in a 
handy volume from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
to whieh it was originally contributed. It is 
the best short history of the United States that 
is now available. 


Tue Story or Boston: A Study of Independency. By Aether 


Gilman, M. A. Illustrated. Great Cities of the Republic 
Series. 507 pp. Cloth, $1.75. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1888. 

Mr. Gilman’s book is the third in the series 
to which it belongs, and which grows more 
valuable with every addition which is made to 
it. The familiarity of the author with his 
subject makes it pleasant to read what he has 
written, and the importance of Boston in the 
early history of the country makes the book one 
of especial interest and value. The publishers 
have done their part with their customary care 
and good taste, and the numerous illustrations 
and — that accompany the text greatly en- 
hance the attractiveness of the volume. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. Benjamin Franklin. 
orse, Jr. 428 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: 

Mifflin, & Company. 1889. 

The accomplished editor of the American 
Statesmen Series has made a valuable contri- 
bution to it in this biography of Franklin. He 
disclaims any idea of presenting new facts con- 
cerning the subject of Parton’s delightful work, 
and says that he has written this “ Life ” only 
because it was essential to the completeness of 
the series. It is fortunate that this necessity 


By John T. 
Houghton, 





existed, for Mr. Morse has put into four hun- 
dred well-written pages a most clear and suc- 
cinct account of Franklin’s career, bringing out 
the salient points in the life and character of 
the great philosopher and statesman in a mas- 
terly way. The book is worthy of the highest 
praise. 

Literary Workers. By John George Hargreaves. 354 pp. 
$2.50. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co, 1889. 

As a Christmas gift, no writer who may re- 
ceive it can fail to be delighted with this 
luxurious volume. The binding is strikingly 
handsome and effective, and the contents fulfil 
the promise of the exterior. The Author’s career 
is discussed in successive chapters, and general 
truths, pleasantly set forth, are aptly illustrated 
by examples from the experiences of famous 
writers in all ages. Wide reading and observa- 
tion were necessary for the preparation of such 
a work, and the author has shown himself 
thoroughly familiar with literature, and with the 
experiences of a literary career. The chapter 
on “The Author’s Workshop” is of special 
interest, but the whole book will delight and 
stimulate to fresh endeavor any writer into 
whose hands it may come. 

Pens anp Types; or, Hints and Helps for those who Write, 
Print, Read, Teach, or Learn. By Benjamin Drew. 214 pp. 
$1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1889. 

“Pens and Types” has always been a very 
useful work, and now that its popularity has 
made a third edition necessary, Mr. Drew has 
doubled its usefulness by adding so much new 
matter as to make it practically a new book. 
The author is an acknowledged authority on 
every subject connected with printing, proof- 
reading, and preparing matter for the press, and 
in this book he gives the results of many years 
of varied experience. “Pens and Types” is 
the best book of the kind that has yet been pub- 
lished, and it will tell every writer hundreds of 
things that he needs to know. 

Avpen’s Maniro.p Cyctorgepia. Vol. XVII. Gogo-Hali- 
ography. 632 pp. Vol. XVIII. Haliotis-Holywell. 632 pp. 
Each volume, cloth, 60 cents; half Morocco, 85 cents. New 
York: John B. Alden. 1889 
The volumes of Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia 

follow each other with a rapidity that is grati- 
fying, when it is considered how desirable is 
the completion of the work. The cyclopedia 
complete will comprise forty handy volumes, 
and will constitute a library in itself, while the 
handy size and shape of the books make it a 
pleasure instead of a task to refer to them. No 
matter what other encyclopedias a writer has, he 
should place the Manifold Cyclopedia in his 
library. The marvellously low price of the 
work puts it within the reach of all. 


Booxs AnD READING. a Brother Azarias. 70 pp. Paper, 


25 cents.. New York: The Cathedral Library. 1889 


Excellent advice regarding books and reading 
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is given in this little pamphlet, which deserves 
to have a wide circulation among people of 
literary tastes. 


SERGEANT Von; or, A Long Chase. By ‘‘ Unknown.” 287 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. Cassell & Company. 1889. 


Tue Lost Inca. By the Inca-Pancho-Ozollo. 286 pp. Paper, 

so cents. New York: Cassell & Company. 1889. 

Tue GARDEN or Armipa. By Anne Sheldon Coombs. 238 

pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Cassell & Company. 1889. 
Wuite Marie. By Will N. Harben. 250 pp. Paper, so 

cents. New York: Cassell & Company. 1889. 

Four bright stories have been added to 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series. The most important 
of the four is Mr. Harben’s “ White Marie,” 
which has been elaborated from a successful 
Youth's Companion story, and which gives a 
faithful and pleasing picture of plantation life 
in the South before the war. 


Younc Mr. Arnsiikr’s Courtsuip. By F. G. Philips. 251 
pp. Paper, 30 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Com- 
pany. 1889. 


Tue Haute Nostesse. By George Manville Fenn. 412 pp. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 
1889 


Tue LAMENT oF Drives. By Walter Besant. 244 pp. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 
1889. 


Buttons. By John Strange Winter. 131 pp. Paper, 30 
cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1889. 


Lovell’s International Series is steadily grow- 
ing in popularity. The honorable terms on 
which its publication is conducted and the ex- 
cellence of the books comprised in it combine 
to make the series asuccess. The four volumes 
added this month are quite up to the standard 
of their predecessors. 


In SEARCH OF A Son. By Uncle Lawrence. Illustrated. 229 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1890. 

Useful information about natural philosophy 
and simple chemistry is imparted in an attrac- 
tive way in this book for boys and girls, which 
has just enough of a romantic story in it to 
excite the interest of juvenile readers. Both 
text and pictures are evidently of French 
origin. The style of the translation is simple, 
and the book is one of such educational value 
that it is strongly commended to parents. 


Tur Works oF WALTER BaGenot. With Memoirs by R. H. 
Hutton. Edited by Forrest Morgan. In five volumes. 
Cloth, $5.00. Hartford: The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany. 1889. 

Mr. Morgan has performed a labor of love in 
collecting and editing Bagehot’s scattered and 
corrupted works, and he has rendered the liter- 
ary world a real service by his labor. Until 
now there has never been any complete edition 
of the writings of Bagehot, and the text of the 
books and essays that were available was so 
distorted and incorrect, in consequence of 
Bagehot’s own carelessness and abominable 
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literary habits, that an editor less interested 
and less faithful than Mr. Morgan must have 
given up in despair all hope of ever bringing 
order out of the chaos of misquotations, author’s 
blunders, and printers’ errors. Mr. Morgan, 
however, has performed his part conscientiously 
and with exceptional skill, and the result is that 
the really valuable work which Bagehot did is 
put before the world in a shape which makes it 
of the greatest value. The Travelers Insur- 
ance Company has published the books in a 
style befitting their importance, and offers them 
for sale at a price which, as any one can see at 
a glance, is merely nominal. 

Every-Day Biocrarny. By Amelia J. Calver. 

$1.50. Fowler & Wells Company. 1889. 

Brief biographies of well-known people have 
been arranged by Miss Calver under the days 
of the year on which they were born, so that for 
each day of the year a half-dozen biographies 
of people born on that day are given. A com- 
plete index makes it easy to find any name 
mentioned in the book. The plan of the work 
is novel, and it contains a great deal of bio- 
graphical information. 


378 pp. 


Reavy ror Business; or, Choosing an Occupation. By Geo. 

-Manson. 108pp. Cloth, 75cents. New York: Fowler & 

Wells Company. 1889. 

Good advice for boys who are ready to enter 
upon a business career is given by Mr. Manson. 
No thoughtful boy can read “ Ready for Busi- 
ness” without profit. 


Tue Burstinc or A Boom. By Frederick R. Sanford. 250 
pp. Cloth, $1.25 Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1889. 

Mr. Sanford’s story is based upon the land- 
craze in Southern California, and the excite- 
ments of love and of real estate speculation are 
described in an agreeable and life-like way. 
Money. By James Platt, F.S.S. 267 pp. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 

The fact that this is a reprint of the nine- 
teenth English edition of Mr. Platt’s book is 
sufficient evidence of its value. It treats of the 
history and uses of money, and ably discusses 
kindred topics of banking and finance. 


Cloth, 75 cents. 


AND KINGs. 
New York: 


Encutsn Lanps, Letters, 
Mitchell. 327 pp. $1.50 
Sons. 1889. 


By Donald G. 
Charles Scribner’s 


Mr. Mitchell’s essays make entertaining read- 
ing, and his comments on English literature 
are always worthy of notice. Much informa- 
tion about English writers is given in an 
agreeable way. 


Ar.oat (Surl’ Eau). By Guy de Maupassant. With illus- 
trations by Riou. Translated by Laura Ensor. 256 pp. 

, $1.50. New York: George Routledge& Sons. 1889. 

The exquisite volume in which this diary of 
a Mediterranean cruise is issued by the publish- 
ers is a model of tasteful book-making, and the 


charm of the author’s narration is enhanced by 
all the allurements of artistic illustrations, broad 
margins, fine paper, careful printing, and taste- 
ful binding. The translation has been well 
done, and the book is in every way a delight to 
the eye and to the mind. 


Puorocraruic Souventrr AtspuM oF SAN FRANCISCO. 50 

cents. San Francisco: Bancroft Company. 1889. 

All the principal features of San Francisco 
are illustrated in this souvenir album, which will 
be interesting alike to those who have visited 
the Golden Gate and to those who have never 
been in California, and who want to know what 
San Francisco is like. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF LITTLE BARON TRUMP AND 
Hts Wonverrut Doc, Butcer. By Ingersoll Lockwood. 
Illustrated by George Wharton Edwards. 287 pp. $2.00. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1889. 

Munchausen’s tales are rivalled, if they are 
not outdone, by the story of the adventures of 
the little baron and his bull-dog, Bulger. Mr. 
Lockwood has given free rein to his fancy, and 
he has made a book that will delight the 
children, for whose pleasure it was conceived. 
The illustrations are not of equal merit with 
the text, but they show a quaint humor, never- 
theless, and add to the interest of an interesting 
work. 


THe STRUGGLE FoR IMMORTALITY. 
Phelps. 245 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
flin, & Company. 1889. 

The titles of the essays reprinted in this 
volume are: “What is a Fact?” “Is God 
Good?” “What does Revelation Reveal?” 
“ The Struggle for Immortality ”; “ The Christi- 
anity of Christ”; “ Psychical Opportunity” ; 
“The Psychical Wave.” Thoughtful renders 
will find them full of interest. 


By Elizabeth Stuart 
Boston: Houghton, Mif- 


Tue New Ecporapvo: A Summer Journey to Alaska. By 
Maturin M. Ballou. 352 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Company. 1889. 

Mr. Ballou is an experienced traveller, and 
he tells the story of his journeyings in an en- 
tertaining way. His latest book is equal in 
interest to any that he has written, and gives 
information about a country that has not often 
been described. 

Camden 


Picturesgve CAMDEN. cloth. 


Limp 
Camden Herald Print. 


60 pp. 
1886. 

The beauties of Camden, Me., are set forth 
in pictures and descriptive text in this handy 
little volume. To summer visitors to Camden 
it will be a pleasant souvenir. 


Topica SCRAP-BOOK. 146 pp. 


Half roan, 75 cents. Mimne- 
apolis: Chas. D. Raymer 


Company. 1889 

The final value of this book to its owner will 
depend upon what he puts in it. Its especial 
merit, as it comes from the publishers, consists 
in the fact that the manila pages are consecu- 
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tively numbered, and’ blank index leaves at the 
beginning of the book enable the owner to 
index his clippings easily as he pastes them in. 
The publishers furnish titles lettered in gilt on 
black adhesive paper, so that the owner of the 
book may label the back of the volume with 
the name of the subject to which the clippings 
in it refer. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[ All books sent to the editor of THe Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.) 


Hatr Hours with THE Best Humorous Autuors. Selected 
and arranged by Charles Morris. In Four Volumes. Cloth, 


$6.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1889. 


Mananputs Wor-p. By John Darby. 259 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1889. 

Crime: Its Nature, Causes, Treatment, and Prevention. By 
Sanford M. Green. 346 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1889. 


Between THE Centuries. By Jane Maria Read. 

Boston: Henry A. Young & Company. 1887. 
Gravatim. By H. R. Heatley, M. A, and H. N. Kingdon 
139 pp. Cloth, 45 cents. Boston: Ginn & Com- 


pany. 1889 
Herpert Severance. By M. 


205 pp. 


French-Sheldon. 382 pp. 


Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 
1889. 


Tue GotcoTua oF THE HEART. By 
282 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: 
Company. 1889. 

Tue Mystery or Cantrat Park. By Nellie Bly. 226 
pp. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 1885. 

Unitrev STates GoveRNMENT PusiicaTtions, Monthly Cata- 
logue. August, September. Paper, 50 cents. Washington: 
J. H. Hickcox. 1889. 


HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


Hans Wachenhusen. 
Rand, McNally, & 





{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THz WriTER 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value. ] 


A Place for the Pigeon-holes.—I have 
discovered that the small case of pigeon- 
holes, which was always in the way 
on top of my flat-top desk, just fits into 
one of the compartments of the revolving 
book-case which stands close beside my 
chair. Now the pigeon-holes are out of the 
way, within easy reach, and in a position which 


enables my three-year-old little girl to help 
keep their contents classified. W. H. H. 
Boston, Mass. 


Where to Place the Lamp. — If you find 
your student-lamp too bright or too hot when 
standing near by, put it higher up the rod, and 
place it on a table or the mantel, three or 
four feet away to the left and back of 


you. Cc. B. H. 
Cuicaco, Ill. 


A Letter File for Scraps. — You have given 
several hints to authors with regard to common- 
place books and saving newspaper scraps. I 
have found the following the most convenient and 
satisfactory plan. I keep a letter file with a 
compartment for each letter of the alphabet, and 
write my odd thoughts and sketches on any 
kind of paper nearest at hand. Then, when I 
get to my room, I put them in my letter file 
under the proper letter. A common-place book 
is of no use unless carefully indexed, and even 
then, I have found it unsatisfactory. But now, 
whenever I wish to write upon a certain sub- 
ject, I have but to turn toa certain letter in my 
file and draw out all I have ever written upon 
it. I follow the same plan with regard to arti- 
cles, stories, or poems. When I begin an 
article I place it in its proper compartment of 
a letter file; the same with one that is fin- 
ished until I get rid of it. Returned manu- 
scripts go to the same place. In this way I am 
able at a moment’s notice to find any article, 
whatever state of completion it may be in, or 
any notes I may have made upon any subject. 


A file costs but a few cents. a.a mm 
Topeka, Kas. 


Pocket Scrap File. — The Crown Scrap File, 
although it is a patented invention, is a device 
so useful as to deserve a gratuitous notice in 
THE WRITER. It is a little book, of convenient 
size for the pocket, made up of twenty-six enve- 
lopes indexed with the letters of the alphabet. 
Each envelope, or pocket, will hold a number of 
clippings, filed under the first letter of the sub- 
ject to which they refer, and the sides of the fil- 
ing pockets are ruled so that they may be used 
for sub-indexes of the contents of the file. A 
writer can thus carry in his breast-pocket a 
thousand clippings on subjects in which he takes 
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an especial interest, all classified and indexed 
so that any clipping may be found without de- 
lay. Afterward clippings of permanent value 
may be transferred to scrap-books or to large 


envelope files. W. H. H. 
Boston, Mass. 


Envelope Index for Scraps.—Here’s my 
index for the much-discussed clippings and 
notes: Get twenty-four large yellow envelopes, 
mark them “ A,” “ B,” “C,” etc., and put your 
clippings into them. The clippings may be 
pasted on flat pieces of manila paper, and 
numbered or sub-indexed ; but a good plan is 
to sub-vowel-index each envelope separately, 
making six compartments in each. For this 
purpose a very large yellow envelope must be 
used. With this no separate index is needed. 


a ie es 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


Oiled Paper in Scrap-books.— Sheets of 
oiled or paraffined paper should be kept between 
the leaves of scrap-books to prevent scraps 
newly pasted in from sticking to the opposite 
page. It would be a good thing if scrap-book 
makers would put sheets of oiled paper between 
the leaves of such books, as one may not always 
have oiled paper at hand. The last page or two 
of the scrap-book should be used for indexing 
the clippings or headings. It saves time and 
trouble when one wishes to refer to 
them. J.-C. W. 

KANAWHA Fauis, W. Va. 


Boxes for Clippings. — This is how I take 
care of my clippings: I had made at a cigar- 
box factory a lot of small boxes, enough to fill a 
shelf in my desk, each box being twelve inches 
long, wide enough to take in a good wide news- 
paper column, and three inches deep, thus 
allowing three rows like drawers, placing a thin 
board between the rows. In each of these 
boxes I can put from one hundred to two hun- 
dred clippings, according as they are single or 
double and triple columns folded. This gives 
me room for some six or seven thousand cut- 
tings, but is of no use for larger matters, as 
newspapers and magazines, or extended articles 
from same, so I devote another shelf to enve- 
lope boxes, which come to me ina business way, 
and which are of a size ample for this use, twelve 


inches long, seven inches wide, and four inches 
high. I cover the ends of the boxes with a neat- 
colored paper, and fasten into the front end of 
each a knob to pull out by. Every scrap of 
paper is numbered consecutively in each box as 
it is put away, no particular order being aimed 
at. As time allows, I make acard index of each 
article on paper filed away. These cards are 
placed in a small box with movable alphabetical 
index, and I have had no difficulty in finding 
instantly anything I have, or in ascertaining 
that I have nothing bearing on the subject. 
The reference on cards is like this : — 

30-102 means small box No. 30, slip 1o2. 

E., 2-10 means envelope box No. 2, slip 10. 

B. C. 1-6 means bookcase shelf 1, book 6. 
This system allows of an indefinite extension. 
If I lend a slip or take one out for any purpose, 
I place in its place a piece of plain paper, on 
which I note its number and what has been 
done with the original. I was bothered at first 
by slips loosening up in the box and bothering 
me when I was pulling out the box or putting 
itin. This fault I remedied by cutting card- 
board to fit the box and dropping it in on top of 


the clippings. F. L. H. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Scrap-books. — In my work | make use of a 
variety of scrap-books. For articles of per- 
manent value I use a system of topical scrap- 
books, which I get made to order with any titles 
I may designate. For instance, I have one 
book for “ History,” one for “ Poetry,” one for 
“ Personal Writings,” and so on. I have eight 
volumes of these books, all bound alike, and 
they make a very pretty set of books on my 
library shelves. For articles for which I have 
no further use after one reference, I use a 
portfolio scrap-book, which is very convenient, 


if you label the envelopes. J. L. S. 
Dana, Ind. 


Dating Clippings for Scrap-Books.— In the 
June WriteER I find directions how to date 
clippings for scrap-books. Permit me to make 
a suggestion and give my experience. When I 
do not preserve the periodical from which the 
item is taken, I cut out the editorial heading 
and paste it on the top of my clipping. This 
usually includes the name of the paper and the 
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name of the editor, and tells when and where 
the paper is published. If the date and ad- 
dress, as in THE WRITER, are in another place, I 
cuf those out also; then my heading tells its 
own story in full. This has been my practice 


for fifty years. E. E. G. 
Barre, Mass. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write.) 


AvuTuHors’ AND PusttsHers’ Ricuts 1n Germany. Re- 
printed from London Publishers’ Circular in Publishers’ 
Weekly for November 2. 

IMPORTANCE OF TypEwriTING. Horace E. Deubler. Frank 
Harrison's Shorthand Magazine for November. 

Risk oF A Great Masonic Lisrary 
Jackson Lauphere. 
vember. 

Gortue. With Pcrtrait. 
for November. . 

Amevia B. Epwarps. With Portrait. 
Harper's Bazar for November 16. 

Apa Eten Bayty (‘Edna Lyall’’). 
Book News for November. 

Apa Eten Bayty (“ Edna Lyall”). 
Literary News for November. 

Tue WritinGc oF AvuToBIoGRAPHIES. G. 
Book News for November. 

Some Few Tuackerayana. “D. D.” Reprinted from 
National Review in Eclectic Magazine for November. 

Joun Boye O’Reittiy’s Poetry. With Portrait. 
Jeffrey Roche. New England Magazine for October. 

Critics anp Criticism. Kate L. Winters. Quiet Hours 
( Dexter, Me.) for October. 

Paut B. Du Cuatrtcu. 
November. 

Miss Ametia B. Epwakrops. 
for November. 

Wuat Do Americans Tutnk or Portry? 
Lathrop. Zfoch for November 1. 

Mr. GLADsTONE ON Marie BASHKIRTSEFF. 
from Nineteenth Century in Critic for October 26. 

Tue Amanugensis. Phonographic Magazine for October. 

Tue Autuor of “ Looxinc Backwarp” (Edward Bel- 
lamy). With Portrait. Sylvester Baxter. Mew England 
Magazine for September. 

Dr. Hotmes at Fovurscore. 
Willis Cooke. New England Magazine for October. 

Davuper’s ‘Artists’ Wives.” Maurice Thompson. 
America for October 31. 

MATERIALISM AND CRITICISM. 
America for November 7. 

Geravp E. Hart. With Portrait. Canadian Bibliographer 
for November. 

Francis Parkman. With Portrait. 
New England Magazine for November. 


In Iowa. Lydia 
Magazine of American History for No- 
W. Randolph. Tvreasure-Trove 
R. R. Bowker. 
With Portrait. 
With Portrait. 


A. Mendum. 


James 


With Portrait. Book Buyer for 
With Portrait. Book Buyer 
George Parsons 


Reprinted 


With Portrait. George 


Maurice 


Thompson. 


George Willis Cooke. 


Epwin ARNOLD aT Harvarpb. With Portrait. 
land Magazine for November. 

THe Waysipe Inn. Edwin D. Mead. 
Magazine for November. 

Tue Country Newspaper. 
land Magazine for November. 

Earty Epirors or CALIFORNIA. 
land Monthly for November. 

Mrs. Heven Hunt Jackson. With Portrait. 
idge. Wide Awake for November. 

LiguTENANT-Co.towget Davin WYLIE. 
land Printer for October. 

Mrs. Mattie Pearson Smitu. With Portrait. 
S.”. Woman's Magazine for September. 

CuHarvtes Howarp Montacusg. Boston Globe for Novem- 
ber 20. 

Rospert McKirpy. Soston Globe for November 22. 

Wuere Famous Autuors Got Tueir Pseuponyms. 7 ,rey 
(N. Y.) Budget, Pittsburg Dispatch, Cleveland Leader, 
Chicago Herald, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Salt Lake Tribune, 
Denver Republican for November 10. 

INTERVIEWING. — III. Ed Ward. £foch for November 8. 

Taree Pusiisninc Firms(E. P. Dutton & Co., Dodd, 
Mead, & Co., and E. B. Treat). Mew York Tribune for 
November 10. 

Daupet at Home. Albany Press for November 10. 

Tue Lonpon Times Orrice. New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat for November 3. 

Harpist Beecuer Stowe’s AutosioGrarny. ( Extended 
Reviews.) New York Herald for November 3; St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch for November 3. 

Worps Misusep. Alfred Ayres. 
November 3. 

A Cuat witH Zora. Baroness Althea Salvador. 
World for November 3. 

Mopvern Bookx-RkvIEWING. 
York World for November 3. 

Epmunp Yates. Constance Beerbohm. 
Chronicle for October 27. 

Tue Home or WaAsuHtnGTon IrvING. 
Pittsburg Bulletin for November 2. 
Brrcw ARNOLD. With Portrait. 

for November. 

Auprey De Vere. With Portrait. Charles Aldrich. Queries 
for November. 

Note on A New Venuicce For Tyrewriter’s Ink. Pro- 
fessor E. B. Shuttleworth. Scientific American for Novem- 
ber 9. 

Grorce BANcRoPT. 
November 15. 

Emite Aucier. Nation for November 14. 

MATERIALISM AND Criticism. Maurice Thompson. A mer- 
ica for November 7. 

Noveuistic Hasits aNnp “THe Morcegsons.”’ 
Hawthorne. Lippincott’s Magazine for December. 

Tue Evotution or Famous Sayincs. William Shepard. 
Lippincott’s Magazine for December. 

Tue Bic Bow-wow. Maurice Thompson. 
November 14. 

MADAME DE STABL. 
December. 

A Frencu Critic on Watt WHITMAN. 
Morris. America for November 16. 

How to Binp A Book. C. W. Miller. 
November 16. 


New Eng- 
New England 
Edwin A. Start. New Ene- 
James O’Meara. Over- 
Susan Coul- 


With Portrait. /#- 


“E. M 


New York Times for 
New York 
George Cary Eggleston. New 

San Francisco 
Osmond Tiffany. 


N. Leila Michel. Queries 


Florence Howe Hall. Zfock for 


Julian 


America for 
Demorest’s Fashion Journal for 
Harrison S. 


Santa Claus tot 
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Boston Women woo Write. Condensed from Refudiic in 
Press and Printer for November 16. 

Tue Trutn aspout “ THz Deap Heart’ anv “A Tate 
or Two Cities.” John Coleman. Mew Review for November. 

Bauzac anp THACKERAY. B. W. Woodward. Daily 
Journal ( Lawrence, Kansas ) for November 14 and 17. 

Wirxis Couiutns. Queries for November. 

Amevia B. Epwarps. With Portrait. 
November 16. 

Wirxie Cotums. With Portrait. 
Monthly for December. : 

Marie Basnxirtserr. Helen Zimmern. Frank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly for December. 

AmericAN Literary Portraits (Henry James). No 
Name Magazine ( Baltimore ) for December. 

AMERICAN BooKseELiers: Past and Present. Wo Name 
Magazine ( Baltimore ) for December. 

Larcapio Hearn Speaks PLarn ty. 
( Baltimore ) for December. 

Farr Pray anp AuTuors’ RIGHTs. 
{ Baltimore ) for December. 

A Pea ror Enpowep Newspapers. Professor Charles 
H. Levermore. Andover Review for November. 

Mawnacinc Epitors or Boston Newspapers. 
Morray. Lowell Sunday Critic for November 24. 

Wuo Wrote “Wuat My Lover Sain”? 
¢ Chicago ) for November 21. 


Churchman for 


Frank Leslie's Popular 


No Name Magazine 


No Name Magazine 


William F 


A merica 


——- o 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The very welcome announcement is made that 
Dr. Holmes will write a series of papers of rem- 
iniscence and characteristic reflection for the 
Atlantic Monthly next year. 


Outing for January will have a paper on “ In- 
stantaneous Photography,” a subject in which 
writers who want illustrations for their articles 
should take especial interest. 


A photogravure of Herkomer’s famous pic- 
ture, “‘ The Last Muster,” forms the frontispiece 
of the December Magazine of Art. The text 
and illustrations of the number are of a high 
order of excellence. 


Harper & Brothers have issued a forty-page 
pamphlet, with numerous illustrations, entitled 
“The Making of a Great Magazine,” and de- 
scribing the production of Harper's Monthly. 


Charles Howard Montague, city editor of the 
Boston Globe and author of several successful 
novels, died at his home in Boston, November 
19. Although he was only thirty-one years old, 
he had already shown remarkable ability as a 
writer, and his untimely death has cut short 
what promised to be an unusually brilliant 
career. 


Robert Browning’s new volume of poems is 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. simulta- 
neously with its appearance in England. 


The December number of 7he Avena, Boston's 
new magazine, has articles from W. H. H. Mur- 
ray, Rev. Minot J. Savage, Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, George E. 
McNeill, Helen Campbell, Professor J. Rodes 
Buchanan, Rev. C. A. Bartol, O. B. Frothing- 
ham, and others. 


New York is to have a woman’s press club, 
of which Mrs. Croly (“Jennie June” ) is likely 
to be the first president. 

The remarkable poem, “Poe’s Cottage at 
Fordham,” in the November Century, is by John 
H. Bonner, of Portland. 

In the December Harper, George William 
Curtis has a word to say about truth-telling in 
the newspapers. 

Charles Ledyard Norton has prepared a new 
“ Guide-book to Florida,” on the Baedeker 
plan. 

The Mew York Ledger has changed to the 
sixteen-page form. 

Celia Logan’s novel, “ Her Strange Fate,” is 
having a good sale. The author is described 
as being above, rather than below, the medium 


‘height, and somewhat inclined towards stou tness 


She is of the blonde type, with a delicate, in 
tellectual face, and charms every one she meets 
with her unaffected and cordial manner. 


Santa Claus, the new Philadelphia weekly for 
young people, has more than fulfilled the prom- 
ises of its projectors. The numbers already 
issued are full of bright, entertaining, and use- 
ful articles, both by well-known writers and by 
other writers who are less widely known, but 
who write just as well. The new periodical 
has already proved its practical value. 


A compilation of sonnets is being made by 
C. H. Crandall. He intends to have repre- 
sented over a hundred poets by 250 to 350 son- 
nets. Mr. Crandall would welcome the sending 
to him (at Springdale, Conn.) of copies of any 
especially good sonnet, particularly sonnets by 
obscure or occasional writers, or sonnets by 
noted people who are not noted as poets. The 
availability of sonnets thus contributed must, of 
course, be judged by the editor. 
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Professor Richard T. Ely, the secretary of 
the American Economic Association, announces 
that the association has received $500, to be 
awarded as prizes for the best essays on 
“ Women Wage-Earners.” The money is to be 
awarded in prizes of three hundred and two 
hundred dollars. The essays must not exceed 
twenty-five thousand words in length, and must 
be sent to the secretary at Baltimore, Md., before 
November 1, 1890. Each paper must be type- 
written, signed by a fictitious name, and ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope, containing the 
assumed name as well as the real name 
address of the author. 


and 


Each contributor to the Forum is limited to 
ten pages of the magazine. 


Mary Agnes Tincker, the novelist, is a Maine 
woman. She was born in 1833. and for some 
years was a teacher in Ellsworth. She finally 
became a Roman Catholic. At the age of 
about thirty-five she went to Rome, and has 
since that time made the Eternal City her home. 
She is the author of “Signor Monaldini’s 
Niece,” “By the Tiber,” “The Jewel in the 
Lotus,” and a new novel, entitled “Two Coro- 
nets.” 


Professor G. Frederick Wright, author of 
“The Ice Age in North America,” is preparing 
a life of Charles G. Finney, for Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co.’s Series of Great Divines. 


Marie Bashkirtseff, whose “Journal” has 
been eulogized by Mr. Gladstone, was the child 
of Russian parents, people of rank and wealth, 
and passed most of her short lite in Paris, where 
she studied music and art, and distinguished 
herself in the latter study. At the age of five, she 
showed evidences of a precocious genius, and 
at twelve, she began her “ Journal.” For nearly 
twelve years, until she was almost twenty-four, 
when she died, she poured her confidences into 
its pages ; all her weaknesses, her vanities, her 
aspirations, were written down; and she wrote 
until within a few days of her death. She knew 
most of the artists in Paris, and was free in her 
criticism of them. Bastien Le Page was the 
only man for whom she seemed to have had a 
real affection ; his death was followed by hers 
soon afterward. 


Drake's Magazine entered upon its eighth 
year with the number for November. 


In Lippincott’s Magazine for December, in 
“Novelistic Habits and ‘The Morgesons,’” 
Julian Hawthorne gives his theories as to how 
novels should be written, and calls attention to 
“The Morgesons,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddart, 
of which a new edition has recently been pub- 
lished. 


The No Name Magazine ( Baltimore ) offers 
liberal prizes for the three best short stories, 
the competition being strictly limited to the 
yearly subscribers to the magazine. The Vo 
Name Magazine was started in October, but 
has already been enlarged. It publishes articles 
on their merits, and not on the fame of the 
author. 


J. A. Bowles, editor of the Mew Milford 
( Conn.) Gazette, read a paper on “ The Country 
Editor of To-day” before the Connecticut 
Weekly Press Association, November 18. 


Rev. T. De Witt Talmage will contribute 
regularly to the Ladies’ Home Fournal, begin- 
ning in January. His department will be headed 
“My Study Lamp.” 

The first issues of Zhe Transatlantic, the 
new bi-weekly illustrated paper started in Bos- 
ton under able management, and with a strong 
financial backing, more than fulfil the expecta- 
tions aroused by the announcement of the en- 
terprise. The paper is a model of typographic 
beauty, its sixteen large pages, the size of Har- 
pers Weekly, being printed from type of new 
and unique design, which gives them a most at- 
tractive look. The first number is illustrated 
with a striking portrait of Henrik Ibsen, the 
Norwegian dramatist, made directly from a re- 
cent photograph, and the second number has a 
well-executed portrait of Hon. Arthur Balfour. 
Each number of 7he Transatlantic contains a 
choice selection of articles translated from the 
leading European papers, a portrait of some 
European celebrity, and the latest successful 
piece of European music, thus making accessi- 
ble to American readers a wealth of material 
which until now has been beyond their reach. 
The whole plan of the new paper is a novel one, 
and it is being followed out in a style that in- 
sures success. 
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“Octave Thanet” (Miss French, of Daven- 
port, Iowa) wrote for twenty years without 
special recognition. The cordial review given to 
her works by W. D. Howells in the December 
Harper's one year ago established her reputa- 
tion as one of the best of Western artists. She 
is a sister of Judge French, of Davenport, and 
spends part of each year in some out-of-the-way 
corner of the West in search of fresh material. 

“Wyndham Towers,” the narrative poem by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, just published in book 
form, is the longest and most important poem 
Mr. Aldrich has written. The scene of the 
plot is laid in the Elizabethan period. 


Jane G. Austin, who wrote “A Nameless 
Nobleman,” and whose novel, “Standish, of 
Standish,” has just been published, is a sister of 
Hon. John A. Goodwin, author of “ The Pilgrim 
Republic.” 

A new American edition of Taine’s “ English 
Literature,” in two or four volumes, with an in- 
troductory essay by Richard H. Stoddard, is 
announced by Worthington Company. 

Sarah Orne Jewett’s new story for girls is 
called “ Betty Leicester.” A small portion of 
the book has been published in S¢. Nicholas, 
under the title of “ A Bit of Color.” 

Young Hearts (New York) has suspended 
publication. 

Paul Clarendon West, 


of the Lawrence 
( Mass. ) Daily A merican, is probably the young- 
est of the scores of funny paragraphers who have 
sprung up in different sections of the country 


during the last two or three years. He is an 
exceedingly bright young man in conversation, 
and the extent to which the American has been 
copied since his connection with it is a splendid 
tribute to the facility of his pen. His news- 
paper work began on the American just one 
year ago, and since then his rich vein of humor 
has been developed. He is the son of Paul 
West, of Boston, the prominent admiralty lawyer, 
and is a graduate of Peekskill Academy, having 
finished there in June, 1888. After he had done 
afew months’ work in Lawrence the Mew York 
Sun, recognizing his work as a “ funnygrapher,” 
secured his services, and it is this youth of nine- 
teen years who now writes the Sun's funny 


dialogues. 


The Theatre Magazine, which has been im- 
proving steadily since its first issue, has added 
three bright contributors to its regular staff: 
A. C. Wheeler (“ Nym Crinkle”), Arthur jnte 

Goodman, and George Lesoir. 


Mrs. E. R. Taylor, of Fulton, Mo., is the 
“Katharine Taylor” whose published articles 
on “China Painting” have attracted favorable 
attention. She is the head of the art depart- 
ment in the synodical college at Fulton. 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s new book is 
called “A Summer in a Cafion.” It is a Cali- 
fornia story for boys and girls. Mrs. Wiggin’s 
home is in San Francisco. 


An illustrated article on “ Pen-Drawing for 
Photo-Engraving,” and two artistic colored 
plate supplements are especially attractive fea- 
tures of Zhe Art Amateur (New York) for 
November. 


Dr. Alice B. Stockham, of Chicago, author of 
“Tokology: A Book for Every Woman,” has 
received marked attentions during her recent 
travels in Europe. “ Tokology” is to be trans- 
lated into Swedish by the Baroness Gripenberg, 
of Helsingfors, Finland, and into Russian under 
the supervision of Count Tolstoi. 


Eugene L. Didier, a well-known Southern 
writer, is about forty years old. His “ Life of 
Madame Bonaparte ” went through four editions 
in one month, and his “ Life of Edgar A. Poe ” 
is now in its fifteenth edition. He has dark, 
flashing eyes, a slight but wiry figure, and a 
musical voice. 


Charles W. Moulton, of Buffalo, N. Y., pub- 
lisher of Zhe Magazine of Poetry, announces a 
new illustrated quarterly review, to be called 
The Magazine of Musical History. The first 
number will be that for January, 1890. The 
new periodical will be devoted exclusively to 
music, and will contain biographical articles 
about composers, vocalists, instrumentalists, 
and song-writers, portraits being given in many 
instances. Familiar songs will be republished, 
with historical notes, and popular songs of the 
day will also be given. Prizes amounting 
to $100 will be paid for the best original qua- 
train (subject: “ Music”) received by the 
editors before April 1, 1890. 








